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as those of Chelsea china, but perfect in artistic re- 
sults. The face is cowed and desolate without being 
passionate; and is left a trifle vague, behind a veil of 
wind-blown yellow hair. The color is brilliant, but 
delicate, and although the canvas is somewhat more 
showy than Bridgman's usually are, its effect is poetic 
and refined. 

Near " La Cigale," W. S. Allen, of New York, has 
a spectral canvas, an " ebauche" representing a full- 
- length brown young woman posed among brown 
clouds like a Murillo Assumption. This wooden 
. young woman wears an exaggerated Directoire bon- 
net, has emaciated arms, a painfully corsetted waist, 
and the canvas is sans color, sans relief, sans form, 
sans style, sans everything save an indefinite indica- 
tion that it need not have been so entirely "sans" 
had the artist chosen otherwise. 

Henry Mosler, has a canvas full of figures, repre- 
senting a " Wedding Morning." The central group 
is of female figures in quaint peasant raiment, 
gathered in admiration about a beautiful rustic bride. 
The rest of the dusky Breton interior is filled with 
joyous peasants melting away into graduated degrees 
of shadow. The color is rich and fused into a brill- 
• iant ensemble, which suggests, however, the com- 
parative hardness of Florentine brilliance rather than 
the mellowness of Venetian. 

"Robert Vonnoh, of Hartford, exhibits one of the 
best portraits by an American. The insouciance of 
the attitude of the young man smoking a cigarette is 
curiously at variance with the earnestness of the face, 
the latter vigorous without bravado, brilliant without 
ostentation. X E. E. Simmons, has a "Coin du 
MarchS," a paysanne of fourteen or thereabouts in 
dark raiment leaning against a gray wall of very 
palpable paint, the face focussed by surrounding 
values, without light, the canvas showing more of the 
influence of Boulanger than Lefebvre, the masters with 
whom this artist studied. Another more important 
canvas by Simmons, " Les Vanneurs," shows two 
large figures, paysau and paysanne, sifting grain. 
This is one of those rustic scenes with brown muscu- 
lar figures and light reflected from purplish whites, 
which while not looking like Jules Breton's work re- 
mind the spectator of it, although Jules Breton would 
never have made so small a head as this woman's to 
finish off so expansive a body. The faces have a 
generic peasant character but lack individuality ; the 
forms are broad and simple, the canvas dignified. 

Otto Wolfe, of New York, exhibits a coarse Ophelia 
in sculptural white drapery, with pyramitial face, and 
eyes quite sane although opened to their widest ex- 
tent — a picture without imagination, or technical 
quality, yet not without a certain expression of crude 
strength. R. M. Pennie, of New York, is represented 
by an " Interior of a Weaver's Shop." At first sight 
this canvas, all in golden browns, and criss-crossed 
bewilderingly by bars and bands of machinery, re- 
minds one of those puzzles where the public is request- 
ed to " make out the face." A second glance, how- 
ever, very distinctly shows the two figures strongly re- 
lieved in sunlight, and one recognizes that it is good 
painting, although done for painting's sake more than 
for art's. Frank Penfold, of Buffalo, exhibits a low- 
toned Breton interior, called " Le Premier Pas," that 
everlasting baby taking its everlasting first toddle, 
with which all exhibition viewers are so wearisomely 
familiar. The baby is slightly " bric-a-bracky," and 
so are the parents— but the simple style of painting 
saves' the canvas from any appearance of a mere artis- 
tic bibelot. Penfold's second canvas reminds one of 
that style of landscape called " Kidderminster" in 
Bohemian parlance — a carpet-like foreground running 
half way up toward the top of the frame, pathless, 
flat, and leaf-strewn with reddish russet upon green. 
• Winthrop Peirce has a landscape called " October,'' 
delicate even to attenuation in color— an October 
still green and evidently balmy, but whose most vivid 
tint is pale gold, a very pallid echo of the autumn 
glories even of France where the color key is so much 
lower than in America. 

J. Alden Weir has two pictures, one an eminently 
respectable portrait of a very spirited " Mon Pere," 
the other a play upon white, a matronly lady quite in- 
discreetly called "Flora." The diaphanous white 
muslin dress has a purple tinge, its lace trimmings 
are creamy, while the snowy roses which the lady ar- 
ranges in a grayish white silver Spergne are slightly 
flushed with crimson or touched with amber, The 



formless background is greenish white, against which 
the flesh tints show with an unnecessary intensifying 
of the dimness of middle age ; there is no focus of 
strength upon the Flora, while the roses are so loaded 
with paint as to seem sculptured in bas-relief, and the 
whole picture is weak and unsatisfactory. 

C. S. Pearce has two canvases, " Prelude" and 
" Porteuse d'eau." The first is one of those instan- 
, taneously attractive pictures before which the undis- 
criminating public always says in passing, " C'est joli, 
5a." The textures are beautifully painted and the 
draughtsmanship unexceptionable, but the girl playing 
the guitar is as destitute of expression both in pose and 
feature as a mannikin. The " Porteuse d'eau " (evi- 
dently the same girl) carries two earthen cruches and 
is strongly modelled at her entire height against a 
background of grass rising nearly to the top of the 
picture. The high horizon line is broken by a low 
thatched roof or two ; the color is unillumined emer- 
ald — as is nature's sometimes — and the peasant 
maiden in her conscientiously painted rags and 
patches has an expressionless but rather high bred 
face, such as might have served for a Madonna 
last year or for a " fleur de mal" next. The warm 
richness of her flesh tints is placed " en evidence" 
between a purple white head kerchief and a yellow 
white fichu. The picture is soberly strong in tech- 
nique elegant in ensemble, and if not particularly 
poetic or imaginative, is not commonplace, as this 
artist's clever workmanship has sometimes been in 
character. - M. B. W. 
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The contribution of the Cincinnati Pottery Club to 
the annual ceramic exhibition at Howell & James's 
art galleries in London is regarded by visitors with 
much interest. Of course it does not give at all a fair 
idea of what has been accomplished by American 
amateurs in this direction. There are only a score or 
so of pieces on the table devoted to the exhibit. But 
most of these have a distinctive character. Nearly all 
of them are objects decorated " in the round " — use- 
ful articles suitable for domestic use — not like ninety- 
nine out of a hundred of the pictorial plaques to be 
seen, poorly designed and worse painted pictures 
which could be executed far better on canvas or paper. 
With the exception of a few sets of decorated finger- 
plates for doors, and barring the American exhibit, out 
of the seventeen hundred numbers of the catalogue 
there is scarcely an object on view which is of the 
least practical value ; and as the present is the eighth 
year of Howell & James's enterprise, I suppose it is 
hopeless to expect anything better tor the future. 
*** 

Perhaps the most beautiful object in the Cincinnati 
group is a claret jug, painted under the glaze, by Mrs. 
Helen W. Peachy. Upon a body of rich chocolate au 
lait — the color of the vessel — is produced a cloudy 
effect of olive shading to celadon as it approaches the 
neck and serving as a ground for salmon-hued blos- 
soms painted on the broader parts with a free hand in 
barbotine. Patches of gold are effectively distributed, 
regardless of symmetry', with true Japanese spirit. 
An object such as this would grace the dining-table of 
any gentleman's house, and assuredly is worth a score 
of the simpering, blue-eyed and red-haired maidens 
who stare at you from their glossy plaques from every 
available nook and corner of. the galleries. 

* * 
* 

Laura Fry sends a salad bowl with incised con- 
ventional decoration, the outside being coated with a 
glaze of cool green and the inside with a rich cream 
tint. Alice B. Holabird has a " feather bottle" deco- 
rated in a style similar to Mrs. Peachy's claret jug. 
Fannie M. Banks and Julia A. Rice each send a vase 
with underglaze floral decoration. Mrs. M. V. Kee- 
nan has a large bowl-like vase decorated under the 
glaze and a beaker-shaped vessel on "which American 
teazles are boldly painted in overglaze. M. Louise 
McLaughlin sends a large bluish green fa'lence vase 
decorated with cream-colored blossoms, and Mrs. 
Walter H. Field a vase with cleverly modelled white 
chrysanthemums in full relief on a shaded greenish 
ground. Mrs. A. H. McGuffey has an underglaze 
painted plaque showing a brown dog's head amid dull 
green reeds on a cream-colored ground, and Mrs. 
E. G. Leonard an overglaze plaque with magnolia 



flowers on a crimson ground and a little square plaque 
with clover decoration. Mrs. George Dominick and 
Mrs. Charles A. Kebler are well represented. Each 
of the contributors receives a " diploma of high com- 
mendation" — which would be more valuable if award- 
ed with more discretion ; for some of the exhibits are 
far from creditable — and a silver medal is given to the 
club. Next year, it is to be hoped that the United 
States will be better represented. The Chicago and 
St. Louis pottery clubs should be heard from, to say 
nothing of the excellent china and faience painters of 
Philadelphia, Boston and New York. There is no work 
at the Howell & James exhibition, professional or 
amateur, surpassing such examples of Bennett under- 
glaze as are to be seen occasionally at the Collamores' 
or Tiffany's. It is only in flat pictorial work that the 
English ceramic painters surpass us. The examples 
sent by the Cincinnati Pottery Club in this direction 
are decidedly inferior. 

* * 

* 

By the time that the present writing shall have left 
the press the Blenheim collection of Limoges enamels 
will have shared the fate of the Sunderland Library ; 
for the Duke of Marlborough has decided to sell those 
historical heir-looms. There are about eighty pieces, 
most of which bear the precious signatures of Suzanne 
de Court, Leonard Limousin, Pierre Reymond, or 
Jean Courtois. Of the latter master's work there is a 
splendid example, "en grisaille," representing the 
" Vision of the Apocalypse." There is only one piece 
by Limousin, a translucent enamel of rare beauty. It 
pictures "The Crucifixion." Among the spectators — 
with the characteristic anachronism of the artists of 
the Renaissance — is shown Alexander the Great on 
horseback. The jumble of associations in this work, 
however, is rivalled by the fair Suzanne, who in a 
ewer, which shows her handiwork to perfection, repre- 
sents the "Triumph of Ceres. " A musician goes before 
her, and her car, drawn by cranes, is surrounded by 
joyous husbandmen ; below, Moses is shown striking 
the rock, and the whole design is bordered with 
green leaves, masks and jewels. The last important 
sales of Limoges enamels were at the dispersion of the 
Salamanca and Hamilton collections. The Blenheim 
examples, the dealers think, will bring prices even 
higher than were obtained at the Hamilton sale. 



It is not often that the work of a leading contributor 
to a literary periodical is subjected to such unmerciful 
criticism from the editor under whom he serves 
as Mr. Harry Quilter, art critic of The (Lon- 
don) Spectator receives in a recent number of that 
weekly journal. Mr. Quilter, having published a re- 
view of British painting and sculpture entitled " The 
Academy, 1 872-1 882," The Spectator editorially falls 
upon him, and in two closely-printed pages, cudgels 
him as remorselessly as if he were an " esteemed con- 
temporary." If the strictures are just, the criticised 
critic clearly is unfit to hold his position. But that he 
continues to do so is evident, for two of the best arti- 
cles in the same number which contains his castiga- 
tion bear his signature. The whole thing looks like a 
joke. If found in an American paper, it would be 
quoted as a bit of " Yankee humor." But The Specta- 
tor is not exactly what would be called a comic jour- 
nal. Far be it from me to interfere in a family mat- 
ter ; but if such an incident should ever occur on this 
side of the Atlantic, one of two things would happen 
— the editor would look for another art critic or the 
art critic for another editor. 



The libel suit of Feuardent versus Cesnola was on 
the calendar for May in the United States Court, and 
for some weeks both parties were in daily expectation 
that it would be called for trial. Some cases having 
precedence consumed more time than was anticipated, 
and Judge Shipman deemed it inadvisable to under- 
take a long and difficult trial so near the close of the 
term ; consequently the Feuardent case was laid over 
till the autumn. Fortunately for the public interest 
in the Museum, not even the " law's delay " is able to 
daunt the courage and patience of the plaintiff in this 
important suit, and the summer months will be well 
expended in securing new evidence of the true charac- 
ter of the accused Director and his associates. 

Montezuma, 



